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Regenerating Rural Korea 
EpiTtH A. KERR, B. A. 


: = wd HE COMMAND of Christ to His dis- 
Bs ciples was “‘Go ye into all the world 
ti and preach the gospel.” For the me- 
thod He pointed to Himself, ‘‘I am 
the way, the truth, and the life;” “Follow me.” 

The correlation of that life and that com- 
mand constrains us not only to bear Christian 
witness throughout the world but, also to re- 
late that witness to all it concerns in the life 
of men—whether it be individual or commun- 
ity life. It constrains us-.to appreciate and 
apply the full import of Christianity—to de- 
monstrate in practical working fashion the 
spirit and attitude of Jesus towards life, i. e. 
“to embody the ideals of life in human 
affairs.” 

Two thirds of the world’s population is rural 
—85% of that in Korea. Since the inception 
of missionary activity in Korea the definite 
policy has been to build up a Church minister- 
ing to rural congregations. In our own pro- 
vince the charge might legitimately be levell- 
ed against us that we have emphasised 
rural evangelism to the neglect of urban. 
But rural work, to be fully successful, must 
redeem whole communities and bring them 
into a new and abiding social vitality. It 
must work for better nourishmnent, better 
health, better hope—spiritual and economic, 
and a better spirit of brotherhood. Has our 
programme of rural evangelism in the past 
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been comprehensive enough, or have we been 
content with preaching the Gospel and not 
pointing out a truly Christian method of living? 
Have we heen sufficiently interested in mak- 
ing possible the life abundant that Jesus de- 
sired for all the children of men? Dr. But- 
terfield, in his survey of rural problems, holds 
that any substantial influence of the Christian 
enterprise upon the reconstruction of rural 
life depends firstly upon ifs success in im- 
pressing individuals with the conviction that 
Christianity marks the true way of life, and 
secondly that Christian teaching has a mes- 
sage of equal power for changing the life of 
the community with all its economic, social 
and political relationships. 

Rural work is not a new thing in the mis- 
sionary programme. The motto of the earl- 
iest missionaries to the savage hordes of 
Germany was “By the power of the Christ 
and the plough.” The monasteries were not 
only the centres of education and spiritual 
enlightenment, but were also the agricultural 
stations of these times. Livingstone, Moffat, 
and Carey are all entitled to the name of rural 
evangelists. Yet it is only within the last 
twenty years—less than that in Korea—that 
there has been an organised attempt to an- 
alyse the needs of rural communities as such, 
and to evolve a type of evangelism to meet 
these needs. At the present time there are 
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about one hundred rural missionaries scat- 
tered over the various mission fields of the 
world—there are less than half a dozen of 
these in Korea. Great stimulus has come 
from the Jerusalem Conference, and especial- 
ly valuable leading to us in Korea from Dr. 
Brunner’s survey of the economic, social and 
religious conditions of this country made at 
that time. 

The three leading ideas of the Jerusalem 
Conference in regard to the place of rural work 
in the Christian missions enterprise were :— 

1. ‘‘The inclusive purpose of missionary 

enterprise is to present Jesus Christ to men 
and women the world over as their redeemer, 
and to win them for entrance into the joy of 
His discipleship,’’ The necessity of making 
the programme sufficiently comprehensive “to 
serve the whole man in every aspect of his 
life and relationship,’”’ was stressed. 
. 2, .“The rural work in mission fields is an 
organised part of the service demanded of the 
Church everywhere to lead in the effort to 
build a rural civilization that shall be Christian 
to the core.” 

8. “Because-of wide areas and huge popu- 
lations involved in rural work the only practi- 
cable way is to select suitable rural centres 
and demonstrate in them an intensive form of 
work that may eventually spread over wide 
areas, as the Church grows in power and 
influence.” 

These central ideas have been adopted as 
the guiding principles of all attempts at rural 
reconstruction in the Far East. The China 
delegation stated that the time had come for 
the Christian forces to treat rural work in 
China as of at least equal importance with 
higher education, medical work, and other 
Christian activities, 

It has been protested that rural work is be- 
yond the scope and purpose of missions—that 
our work is the presentation of the message 
which must be allowed to work its own way 
as leaven in the social life.. If a man be truly 
converted to new life in Jesus Christ the pro- 
blem of personal character has been solved, 


and a unit has been formed which has in it the 
germ of spcial regeneration. The dynamic of 
both personal and social redemption lies in 
Christian enterprise. Is the Church justified in 
simply furnishing power and leaving method, 
technique, and application to the direction of 
non-religious forces ? It is interesting to note 
that wherever the Christian enterprise has 
been seriously taken up in India, Africa, 
China, Japan and Korea, there has been a 
marked accession of interest in Christianity 
reported—particularly amongst the young, and 
people of initiative. 

In 1919 Dr. Sun Yat Sen replied to a question 
as to what he considered the greatest contri- 
bution Christians could make to his country 
“T believe the most valuable thing would be 
to organise village life on a Christian basis.” 
Dr. Butterfield urges that the best instrument 
for this is the pastor. Christianity cannot win 
the villages unless it can secure and maintain 
groups of Christians sufficient in number and 
influence to lead the thought and life of these 
villages. It is not urged that the pastor or 
helper be an agricultural expert or that the 
Church should set itself up as an economic or 
social agency. On the contrary, the leader 
will seek to get other agencies to do things, 
but a great amount of service can be rendered 
in the matter of procuring expert help, advice, 
or leadership. 

When a pastor or helper has accuraté know 
ledge of the farmer’s difficulties and can help 
in the solution of them, he will naturally be 
looked to as a community leader. Church 
members working in co-operation may im- 
prove their livelihood, and thus become ex- 
amples to the rest of the community. Tawun, 
in the Fusan district is reported as a church 
raised to a position of comparative comfort 
from one of dire poverty through co-operation 
in the use of bagmaking machines. Pastors 
and helpers today consider preaching as almost 
their sole function, but the aim of such lea- 
ders must be to show the community how to 
live a more Christlike life. Such a task will 
be extremely difficult and often discouraging, 
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but something like this is obviously needed in 
our churches. What the leader is and 
what he does will be his best evangelism. As 
he wins the interest and attention of the peo- 
ple he will get his opportunity to preach 
Christ. In “Rethinking Missions” it is recom- 
mended that a large part of rural work be 
done by lay persons, on the ground that the 
elimination of the financial aspect will imme- 
diately put the work on a different basis. 
This, however, does not do away with the 
need for the leader of vision who can guide 
and co-operate with these workers. , 

The Nanking Theological Seminary, which is 
probably doing the most definite constructive 
work in this way in the Far East, states 
that a seminary must provide courses to pre- 
pare men for the rural ministry. It proposes 
a broad programme of social service to cover 
such endeavours as agricultural science, med- 
ical service, folk schools, and promotion of 
home industries. The seminary provides for 
experiments to be made with materials and 
methods available for the rural church,—iaten- 
sive study of various aspects of rural life, 
customs, psychology, needs and resources as 
they affect the task and opportunity of the 
church. Pyengyang Seminary reports that 
it recommends pastors to interest them- 
selves in the rural problems of their com- 
munity, but as yet it has no regular course 
outlined in the curriculum. In the findings 
of the Gotemba Conference on Rural Evan- 
gelism in 1931 it was recommended that short 
term institutes, and special lecture courses 
should be given for the further training of 
pastors, evangelists, and theological students, 
and that theological seminaries should invite 
qualified lecturers to deal with matters related 
to rural life and work. The condition of the 
churches as reported from many of our own 
- districts would surely indicate that we should 
seriously consider whether new methods of 
work are called for and new types of evang- 
elists needed. 

In a questionaire sent out to rural workers 
in Korea, in preparation for this paper, it was 


unanimously stated that rural leadership 
should be looked to as the solution of the 
problem of self-support in the Churches. 
There is a growing tendency recently, both 
within and without the Church, to challenge 
the financial calls made on membership. Will 
not this antagonism naturally vanish when 
it is realised that the Church is trying to help 
the community to find the way of more 
abundant llfe. 

The third suggestion of the Jerusalem Con- 
ference was that suitable rural centres be se- 
lected so that intensive forms of work might 
be demonstrated to the Church as a whole. 
Such centres would be the focus of lines 
radiating out to the villages through the train- 
ing and inflnence of the students, and through 
the institutes that would be held at such cen- 
tres from time to time. 

We look forward to the D. M. Lyall Memo- 
rial School becoming such a radiating centre 
for our province in the future under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Borland. Kagawa, in order to 
ensure useful service from students, limits. 
attendance in some schools to eldest sons as 
they are sure to return to the farms. The fact 
that the D. M. Lyall School will not have the 
usual Government recognition should preclude 
from the outset all desire to go on to higher 
schools, or to get clerical jobs. Students 
should be ready to return to their villages 
with an ideal of service and equipped to serve, 

No rural programme can be complete with- 
out taking due cognizance of the needs of vil- 
lage women and girls. The ideals and cul- 
tural qualities of the community depend 
much on the women. They hold the key to 
changes in living standards and to changes in 
family and social customs. What a Christian 
programme can do for women, and what 
Christian women can do for the community, 
are vital elements in co-operative Christian 
enterprise. Definite training in rural leader- 
ship included in, or following on, the Bible In- 
stitute course, should be the easiest and surest 
way of getting such work started with village 
women, 
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- The aim of our Women’s Vocational Farm 
School at Tongyung should be to demon- 
strate to the Church and the community the 
possibilities that exist for women in co-opera- 
tion on rural problems. As yet our work is 
developing along very limited lines. By the 
necessity of the case we are working with 
handicaps towards making the School a great 
demonstration centre for women’s. rural 
work in the province, insomuch as our 
women come to us without any previous edu. 
cation and not even on the basis of outstand- 
ing intelligence. .The aim of the School is 
to lead these women to find abundance of life 
in Christ Jesus and, at the same time, to give 
them such vocational raining as will enable 
them to become self-respecting, self-supporting 
members of a society in which they shall have 
a place. It is also hoped to extend club work 
to the surrounding villages, and that the teach- 
ers, with the help of specialists, will hold 
Institutes at centres in the province. 

Demonstration centres for rural work for 
men and women must include :— 

1. The development of Christian character, 
Christian fellowship, Christian service. 

2. Healthful living in a healthy environ- 
ment. 

38. The knowledge needed for effective cul- 
tivation of the physical resources necessary to 
the food supply, and the sound economic 
development of people in villages. 

’4, Raising of the standard of family life, 
with an appreciation of the need of better 
Sanitation, hygiene, care of children, food: 
handicrafts, and al] that centres round the life 
of women and the home. 

5. <A social attitude which makes co-opera- 
tion possible. 

6. Recreation—physical, mental and spiri- 
tual—teaching a sound use of leisure and an 
appreciation of the beautiful. 

The Central Institutions should be the 
central power and directing stations of 
mission endeavour for the rural people. Ex- 
tension movements are necessary to carry the 
influences from these central institutions 


directly to the villages. The Government has 
already special agents whose duty it is to give 
advice, demonstration, and practical help in 
communities where it is asked for. The best 
way for Missions to help will probably be 
through clubs and institutes embracing in- 
struction in health, industry, agriculture, 
secondary occupations, recreation, care of 
children, and character development. 

Dr. Hugh Cynn, in an interesting article in 
“The Korea Mission Field” for August, says 
health instruction constitutes the chief but un- 
felt lack in the villages, and physicians, nurses, 
and remedial facilities, whether private or 
public, must be made accessible to the village 
folk. Itis possible that the solution may be 
found in the promotion of mutual! aid societies 
for sickness insurance. The Getemba Confer- 
ence recommended itinerary medical units. 

The Danish Folk School method is claiming 
much attention amongst Japanese and Koreans 
at this time. The rebirth of Denmark result- 
ed from co-operation and folk education, both 
inspired by the Church. Our co-operation 


with rural workers of other fields in the © 


holding of institutes, farm schools, and modi- 
fied Danish folk schools, would be a further 
means of helping the village leaders. 

Our rural work, both at the D. M. Lyall 
Memorial School and for women at Tong- 
yung, should be planned to give some super- 
vision either by visits or correspondence, or 
by both, to assistants who passed out to work 
in the villages. The possibility of refresher 
classes held for them and for all rural work- 
ers, whether pastors, helpers, Bible women, 
or lay workers, should also be kept in mind. 

The Korean National Council has stated 
that model villages and club work will ac- 
complish the greatest good in the formation 
of anew Korea. Model villages already exist 
and offer great possibilities when the leader- 
ship shall be Christian and trained. Moreover, 
this is a methed approved and stressed by the 
Government. 

It is most necessary, in trying to build up 
rural work, to realise that there is no plan to 
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be adopted once forall. There must be a cons- 
tant recasting of plans. The work is experi- 
mental, and there is no one method which is 
sure to work. Itis possible that short time 
specialists will serve the extension of rural 
work better than a large number of perma- 
nent general workers. These specialists may 
be either Western, Japanese, or Korean—pre- 
ferably the larger number would be Japanese- 
trained Koreans. Their work would largely be 
the further training of rural leaders. They 
would pre-suppose, however, a sufficient num- 
ber of permanent workers to act as link and 
interpreter. It will be necessary to see that 
new ideas are not allowed to die out before 
they are consistently tried. Not the least 
function of the permanent missionary will be 
in bringing a religious outlook to bear on the 
problems of social life. 

The rural programme would be greatly 
served and strengthened if special broad- 
casting hours from Seoul could be arranged 
and the churches or communities persuaded to 
put in small receiving sets. The opportunity 
this would give for the promulgation of expert 
advice and teaching throughout the- whole 
country would be incalculable. 


In conclusion let me give a summary of an- 
swers sent by five of the leading workers in 
Korea to the questionaire sent out to them:- 


1. Have you found an increase in Church 
membership and interest in the villages where 
you have placed rural workers ? 

These touched have almost unanimously 
joined the Church. In same cases churches 
have started where there were none before. 

The best of the youth in the churches are 
the ones interested in different phases of the 
rural programme. The hope of livelihood 
given by prospects of improving returns has 
caused many young men of initiative to re- 
main in the country. There is no hope for the 
rural church unless more of the best men 
stay in the country. 

2. Do you think it would be in the best in- 
terests of rural evangelism for Theological 
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Seminaries to add definite instruction in rural 
leadership to the usual courses of study ? 

All five answered emphatically ‘‘Yes.’”’ 

The more the rural pastor knows of real 
farm life the closer he will be able to get to 
his people. 

Mr. Williams suggests summer courses for 
preachers and students of Theological Semin- 
aries to be held at Rural Vocational Schools. _ 

Mr. Barnhart adds that classes should be or- 
ganised by the Theological Seminary, but 
taught mostly by experts. 

3. Should we look to pastors and helpers 
to be community leaders in village work ? 

Pastors should be the continuous motivating 
leading spirits. They should help in promoting 
village work by. finding and encouraging the 
local leaders of small groups. They should 
be enthusiastic, and ready to call in expert ad- 
vice. As most of our pastors have to live and 
work in rural communities it is of vital im- 
portance that they should sympathise with, 
understand, and be actual leaders in rural ac- 
tivities. They should work out some scheme 
whereby their salaries would partly be made 
by them and the church working together. 

4, Do you consider model farms, _insti- 
tutes and club work the best methods for 
Korea ? 

All workers voted unanimously for insti- 
tutes and club work. A proviso was added 
that model farms must not be built up with 
Foreign money. Club work and _ institutes 
should build up model farms naturally. 

Mr. Williams added that a few schools are 
needed where youths may receive two or 
three years of real vocational training. 

5. Would you urge the Danish Folk School 
method for Korea ? 

The consensus of opinion was that it should 
be a good method if properly adapted and well 
supervised. 

6. Do you agree that, given a number of 
general permanent workers to act as the link 
and interpreter, short time specialists will 
probably be of more service to Korea than a 
large number of such general workers ? 
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There was diversity af opinion on this point, 
with a majority against. 

All who would work along these lines should 
live and work on the farms as residents. 

One or two years of training for all mission- 
aries, when on furlough, along these lines 
would increase their value for all work. Cer- 

tain missionaries had rather be picked out and 
trained as rural workers. 

There is a danger in starting a lot of big 
ideas which cannot be carried out. 

7, Do you think rural leadership is going 


to help solve the problem of a self-supporting 
Church in Korea ? 

The answer was unanimously “Yes’’. 

The Rural Church can never be supported 
in any other way. 

Rural leadership will solve the problem 
of self-support. 

Until we all realise this we are just going 
to flounder along. Christian rural work 
should be stressed even though three quarters 
of the other work must stop. 


A Question of Technique 


FRANK T. 


HRISTIAN people in all parts of the 
world have watched with wonder 
and joy the rapid progress of the 
Church in Korea, a progress probably 

unparalleled in Christian history. Perhaps the 
most remarkable thing is the way in which the 
Gospel has penetrated into the villages, which 
are always the most conservative section of 
society. The next fifty years will be equally 
interesting. The Gospel has entered in to the 
life of Korea. Can it take complete possession? 
Can the Church avoid the mistakes which in 
other lands have made it an institution having 
the appearance of greatness, yet lacking in 
real power and influence, ineffective in per- 
meating society with the leaven of the King- 
dom of Heaven ? 

The Gospel is the same for every country. 
How is it, then that the same message has had 
such different results? How is it that the 
Korean Church has made such rapid progress? 
Undoubtedly, I think, it has been a question 
of technique. Mission and Church methods in 
Korea have been effective methods. Above 
all, two methods stand out. (1) The emphasis 
on Bible Classes and Institutes, not only for 
paid Church workers, but for all Christians. 
(2) The emphasis on self-support for even 
the smallest local congregation. The giving 
Church is a living Church, here as elsewhere. 


BORLAND 


I am nota prophet, and my experience of 
the country church in Korea is as yet very 
limited, but I want to suggest one or two pos- 
sibilities for the consideration of those whose 
experience and insight fit them better to judge. 
First, I think the power, if not the will, for 
self-support is declining 
churches. Modern life is not kind to the 
farmer, and the steady exodus from rural 
areas to the cities, and to other countries, is 
alarming. Many small churches which used to 
support a salaried worker are no longer able 
todoso. The farmer himself is beginning to 
realise that unless he changes his methods of 
farming he is soon going to go under in the 
economic struggle fora bare livelihood. He 
and his sons must work longer hours than 
they have ever done. They must give up 
their leisure if they are to live at all. 

Secondly, as a direct consequence of this, 
the method of Bible Class and Bible Institute 
training is going to become steadly less effec- 
tive. More and more will the best of the 
young farmers realise that there is not time 
for these things in their increasingly busy 
lives. Asin every other busy community re- 
ligion is in danger of being thrust out of life, 
so in Korea there is a real danger of dividing 
religion off from life and making it an activity 
to be followed in one’s spare time. 
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present in Korea we know that during the 
busy seasons of the farmer’s year, the rice 
planting and the harvest, the Church is very 
much in the background; laid aside tem- 
porarily till a quieter time comes. The day is 
not far off when the farmer will be busy all 
the year round. 

Thirdly, the increasing economic pressure 
makes it more than ever imperative that the 
tiny local group must have a local leader with- 
out salary. He ought at the very least to 
have had training equal to what is given in 
our Bible Institutes, but for the future he 
must also have a place as a working unit ina 
hard working village community. The prestige 
of the “gentleman” and the non-worker is al- 
ready on the wane in Korean society, and will 
soon have reached vanishing point. 

If my premises are not false we are faced 
with the unavoidable conclusion that our techni- 
que must be modified. A technique that fit- 
ted the first period of a Church’s life may be a 
misfit in the second. I think that is true of 
Korea. If the admirable policy of self-support 
is not to bring ruin to village church life in 
this second generation; if the Church is to go 
forward and establish the work of grace that 
it has begun in little congregations every 
where ; if Christianity is fo conquer the mo- 
dern forces of secularism and self-interest as 
it has conquered the forces of conservatism 
and superstition in the past few decades, a 
new technique must be developed. 

As I have indicated in previous articles there 
are many signs of secular progress in rural 
districts everywhere. Model villages and 
model farms, travelling lectures and free agri- 
cultural and veterinary service from the 
government, special practical farm schools in 
every prefecture—these are some of the signs 
of asocial and agricultural revolution going 
on before our eyes. Wecanif we like stand 
aloof from this movement, and say that it does 
not concern the Church. We can also, if we 
will, take this golden opportunity of showing 
how vitally every social activity of man con- 
cerns the Church of God. 
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In a very few years from now young Chris- 
tian farmers will not have time to attend Bible 
Institutes. But they will have time to attend 
Farm Schools and learn the essentials of the new 
kind of farming life that the world demands, 
If I were to suggest substituting farm schools 
for Bible Institutes I should certainly incur 
criticism. But there is a teecnique which has 
scarcely been tried, and which deserves our 
careful attention. The normal type of Bible 
Institute gives two months consecutive teach- 
ing with perhaps 8 or 5 hours a day of definite 
Bible study. I think that it is quite possible to 
give as much, indeed far more, Bible teaching 
in a farm school of a suitable type. One hour 
only of Bible teaching per dey, apart from 
morning prayers, for a whole year would fulfil 
the conditions. Moreover the teaching of 
rural economics, public health and sanitation, 
the running of cooperatives and other social 
institutions, and the very farm work itself can 
be given a thoroughly Christian significance, 
while the experience of living together in one 
place with teachers and fellow students can 
teach valuable lessons in conduct. 

It would of course be necessary to experi- 
ment with this technique in various places. 
In some cases the school might have a two 
years’ and in others a one year’s or a six 
months’ course. The fact that it is not im- 
possible to establish such a school is shown by 
the fact that we have in Masan succeeded, 
within the short space of five months, in get- 
ting the whole of the opening of such a school 
completed, and on every hand in official circles 
we have rnceived the warmest support. The 
reaction of Government officials has been that 
a practical farm school is a good thing, but 
that without religion as its keynote it is liable 
to be a failure. When the school gets into 
full swing I hope to be able to report pro- 
gress from time to time. Meanwhile I am 
aware that I have only touched the fringe of 
a vast subject, a subject that needs construc- 
tive thinking and planning by all who are in- 
terested in the future of rural evangelism in 
Korea. Iam wholehearted in my admiration 
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for the technique of Christian work in the 
past; but the future is calling us with a new 
voice. We have had giants of missionary 
statesmanship with us in the past, and some 
of them are still with us today. May we look 
to them to lead us in developing this new 


technique ? On the answer to that question 
depends the course of history. 

Fifty years hence will men the world over 
view the Korean Church with wonder and 
joy as they are doing today ? 


The Future of Medical Missions in Korea 
Kk. W. DEMAREE, M. D. 


pl bo FIRST I came to Korea in 1929, 


x, I was somewhat surprised to hear 


from a number of sources that 
there was no future for Medical Mis- 
bone in Korea. However, ‘as I am slightly 
infected with an inquisitive germ, I have set 
out to analyze, as best I could, the conditions 
present, the trend, and the possibilities. The 
final stimulation to write this paper came 
through my membership on the Revaluation 
Committee of the Southern Methodist Mission. 
Here, in the consideration of personel, we 
found that we could make no recommen- 
dations till policies for the work had been 
established, snd so we have come to the con- 
sideration of policies for the Medical Work. 

As I see conditions in the work today, I find 
that we have come down a long road, and be- 
fore us is a large gate with the sign “EXIT” 
upon it. Our present path leads directly 
through this gate. However, to one side 
there is another gate marked ‘“OPPORTUN- 
ITY.’’ Knowing that I have not seen all that 
is within the grounds, I feel the desire to in- 
vestigate this way, before I pass through the 
EXIT. 

First, let us take stock of our present posi- 
tion. We are on the verge of extensive de- 
volution in nearly all lines of Mission work. 

In Severance Medical College we find the 
school launched on a program looking toward 
recognition for its graduates in any part of the 
Japanese Empire. In order to accomplish this 
most of the departments must be headed by a 
doctor with an “Hakase” degree. This practi- 
cally eliminates the missionary doctor. Al- 
ready he has been practically eliminated from 
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any teaching. The result has been that the 
present graduates from Severance Medical 
College, as well as many who have received 
post-graduate instruction, are filled with the 
Japanese system of medical treatment, em- 
pirical remedies, shot-gun prescriptions, and 
intra-cutaneous, intra-muscular, intra-venous, 
and intra-anything injections. 

Perhaps I am _ prejudiced toward the 
‘American System” having received my early 
training in it. But it certainly seems to me 
that there is a far cry between the two 
methods. Without attempting to offer judg- 
ment as to the relative merits of the two 
systems, I find them quite incompatible. The 
second fiddle is an important instrument in 
any orchestra, only when it is playing the 
same tune with the rest of the orchestra. 
The missionary, with his simple M. D. as a 
member ot a department, has little chance to 
impress his ideas on students, internes or 
doctors, in the face of a head of the depart- 
ment with his ‘Hakase.” From conversations 
with the majority of the missionaries in 
Severance I am convinced that within five 
years, the missionary staff will be practically 
eliminated if the present policies are con- 
tinued. 

The nursing situation is just as precarious. 
Certainly there is no comparison between our 
ideals of nursing and that practised by the 
Japanese. Even at the present time the work 
of graduate and student nurses in our hospi- 
tals is far below our standards. This is due, 
in part, to certain concessions made in the 
direction of the Oriental style. It is hard to 
believe that the task of sticking to the ideal is 
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becoming easier along this line. The foreign 
nurse with ideals would find it impossible to 
work under the Japanese system. If the 
Japanese system in medical treatment is of- 
ficially instituted in Severance, it means the 
elimination of the foreign nursing staff. 

The conditions as pictured here are more or 
less true in other hospitals throughout the 
country. With the increase in number and 
responsibility of the Korean staff of doctors, 
we are confronted with a shift toward the 
Japanese style of treatment. The dilemma of 
the out-station missionary doctor is no less 
than that of the man at Severance. Unless 
we have a peculiar offering to make, and are 
permitted to make it, whether it be scientific, 
ethical or spiritua}, we would do well to retire, 
giving our salaries for the care of the needy. 
It is only the charity patient who is being 
turned away. The actual demand for hospi- 
talization is being met, if we judge by the 
empty beds in the wards. Only about half 
the capacity of all hospitals is being utilized. 
We must not cover our lamp with a bushel of 
government regulations, which we follow only 
at the demand of the crowd. 

Now for a few minutes.let me direct your 
attention toward what I see through the gate 
marked “OPPORTUNITY.” Here I see a 
place that would allow us to follow the ideals 
of medical treatment as we understand it, and 
not to drift into a supplement to the govern- 
ment system. 

This is quite opposed in many -respects to 
the present trend toward devolution. It is 
following the original plan of work which I 
think has not been fulfilled. It is the way of 
the pioneer missionary who commands the 
respect of every Christian. It carries with it 
an appeal to the younger generation, a real 
-eall to service, a call to distinctive work. 
Under the preserit financial and other condi- 
tions, I would like to propose for your con- 
sideration something along the following line. 

First, let us follow the idea of devolution in 
in the plan to treat all of the people. This is 
clearly beyond our powers of finance or per- 


sonel, Then let us devote ourselves to the 
maintenance of a few distinctive examples, 
through which we may train or inspire lead- 
ers to go out and minister to their own people. 

Let us promote a medical school which will 
turn out students with a knowledge of ration- 
al scientific medicine, and the power to think 
for themselves in the realm of medicine. 
Then let us maintain a few well equipped 
hospitals which will approach the ideal as 
nearly as possible, being manned with an 
adequate staff of missionary doctors who have 
specialized in particular branches of the work. 
Into these hospitals let us take internes fresh 
from the medical school, continuing the edu- 
cation which has been begun. Those of speci- 
al promise let us continue as residents for 
one or more years, so that they may become 
specialists, but as soon as the internship or 
residency is finished, let us send these men 
out to minister to the masses. In addition we 
might promote post-graduate work and scien- 
tific assemblies for those who are in practice, 
in this way trying to keep them all up to the 
mark. 

The same thing may be said of the nursing 
situation. Under the Japanese system there 
is no call for private duty nurses except in the 
capacity of midwives. This line could be 
developed, and there is certainly a great need 
for it. 

Certainly the most important attribute of 
the Christian doctor is not being developed to 
its rightful proportion. Our greatest responsi- 
bility is to instill into the heart of the Korean 
doctor the spirit of Christian Service. May 
the reaction which we produce by the “foreign 
protein’’ be the result of the injection of the 
milk of human kindness. He must get a 
vision of the need of his own people, and the 
burden of the charity patient must be taken 
on his conscience. The lust for gold must be 
replaced by the call to service. He must learn 
to love his own people. The development of 
this spirit isa most delicate task. It can never 
be incorporated in text-books, or conveyed 
through lectures. We must let our light 
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shine, not through words, but through the 
example of our own lives in relation to the 
patients under our care. 

- The present method of devolution may 
be the right way, but I raise the question. 


There are two paths to follow and the destina- 
tion of each is sure. One passes through 
the gate marked ‘‘EXIT” and the other is 
through the gate marked “OPPORTUNITY.” 


A Tribute to Dr. J. W. Hirst 


O. R. Avison, M. D., LL. D. 


ESSE WATSON HIRST, M. A., M. D., 
arrived in Korea Sept. 138th, 1904, to 
join Dr. O. R. Avison in the newly- 

Ny erected Severance Hospital as a mis- 
sionary of the Foreign Mission Board of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. He was 
unmarried, though forty years of age, and 
took up residence in the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. O. R. Avison. On March 11th, 1907, 
he married Miss Sadie Harbaugh, a member 
of the Southern Methodist Mission. To them 
four children were born, of whom three have 
lived to adult life—Richard has graduated 
from Princeton, Jessie is studying Art in 
Philadelphia, Donald is at Duke University 
expecting to become a doctor—and all are 
bringing great credit to their parents. Mrs, 
Hirst passed away Feb. 19th, 1928, after 
several years of great suffering borne with 
quiet fortitude. He married again, his second 
wife being Miss Cordelia Erwin, also a 
Southern methodist Missionary, whose love 
for his first wife added to that for her 
husband, has enabled her to take the place 
of a real mother to the children in a very 
unusual way. Since her marriage she has 
continued her active missionary work in 
church and has been especially interested in 
all forms of social service. 

As soon as he reached Seoul Dr. Hirst 
entered enthusiastically into the work of the 
hospital, he and Dr. Avison dividing the 
professional work about equally between them 
so that Dr. Hirst would have some leisure 
for language study, and Dr. Avison some free 
time to devote to teaching the Science of 
Medicine to the students who had gathered 
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around him in the hope of some day becoming 
doctors themselves. 

Now, at the end of 30 years of cooperative 
effort I can testify thal we have worked to- 
gether throughout all those years without even 
one serious break between us, and I‘ think you 
will agree with me that this fact is the strong- 
est tribute that can be given to Dr. Hirst’s 
fairness, forbearance and Christian charity. 

As the years passed, and other medical 
workers joined our staff, and a real union insti- 
tution was organized, specialization became 
necessary and Dr. Hirst was assigned to 
direct the Department of Gynecology and 
Obstetrics—a position he has held ever since 
and filled with great distinction. 

On March 30th he reached the age of retire- 
ment and left the work which under‘%his skill 
and faithfulness had made for Severance a repu- 
tation which drew to it patients from all Korea, 
and from Japan, China and the Philippines. 

Not only was he successful in the clinical 
side of his work but as a teacher he turned 
out many graduates who have won a wide 
reputation as obstetricians and gyenecologists. 

To his great praise may it also be said that 
he never gave up his work as a general 
physician—as a family doctor—but built up 
his specialty on the broad knowledge that 
he had of all the specialties. Beginning his 
work when the Medical School was still in 
embryo he took part in 1908 in the graduation 
of the first class of doctors, as can be seen by 
an examination of the picture of that momen- 
tous occasion, and he has stayed on the job 
ever since as a faithful co-worker and co- 
operator. On March 22nd of this year he 
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assisted again in the graduation of a class of 31 
which brought the total number of our alumni 
up to 356, . 

He has had his share also in the production 
of nurses up to a total of 165. He was on 
the job when Wwe were worrying over the 
reluctance of educated young women to come 
into the nursing school, and of any women who 
did join us to face the criticism of the Korean 
world by nursing male patients and he was 
present on August Ist, 1907, when the sight 
of fifty wounded Korean soldiers on the hall 
floors of the hospital broke down this age- 
long fear and caused the nurses to throw 
aside a custom which was preventing them 
from extending their help to their suffering 
countrymen, and at one fell sweep opened 
gates to usefulness that were never afterwards 
closed. 

Dr. Hirst was indeed a pioneer and as such 
he shares in all the honor that comes to those 
who seize unusual opportunities to serve and 
open ways of service that had before not 
existed. 

Throughout his busy life of medical service 
he has maintained his high standards of Chris- 
tian faith and practice and is always deeply 
interested in commending to patients and 
students the love of God in Christ. 

The experiences of the early years will 
bring pleasant memories to him during all the 
remaining days of his life and fill up his cup 
of blessings, and without doubt he will at the 
end of it all hear the joyful words of his Lord 
saying ‘'Come, ye blessed of my Father.” 

He retires from the College and returns to 
America still having the fullest confidence of 
his patients and of his colleagues and holding 
the love-of the Korean people whom he served 
so lovingly over so long a time. 


We regret the departure of both Dr. and Mrs. 
Hirst, and the break it makes in our ranks, 
but wish them many years of restful activity 
(or active resting). We know they will 
always have Severance and Korea in their 
hearts. 


The Rugged Pioneer 


Tall puritan, thou rugged oak, 

Whose feet long since 

Have travelled in the paths of God: 

Your kindling eye 

A world of friendship ever spoke, 

As comrades we together 

Through this Chosen land have trod. 

Here too come many friends, 

With single quest; 

Who love the man whose 

Simple human art 

Is to bestow with generous 

Thought and free, 

On fellowman, his ever welcome guest, 

The golden treasures of his mind and heart 

Of healing lore and life’s philosophy. 

All things through you have taken on a nobler 
form, 

The common round appears a sun path in thy 
worth; 

We too, your juniors, from despair are boern, 

And lift our eyes and look beyond this changing 
earth, 

So when we too have travelled, all our ways, 

And closed the story of the early Mission years ; 

The vision of the rugged oak, through future days 

Will visualize the splendor of our pioneers. 


S. H. M. 


Lines to Dr. Hirst on retiring from Severance 
Union Medical College and the Korea Medical Mission- 
ary Association in 1934. 
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Development of Methodist Work in Chemulpo 


Miss LULA A, MILLER 


N 1901, WHEN first I arrived in Korea, 

Bh the Chemulpo District was composed 

of three circuits ; Chemulpo, Kang- 

payee | wha, and Yunan; the latter now a 
circuit on the Haiju District. 

Dr. and Mrs. Geo. Heber Jones had the work 
well organized and Mrs. Jones had begun work 
among the women on these three circuits. 

Miss Mary R. Hillman was the first worker 
appointed by the W. F. M.S. to the Chemulpo 
work. I followed ten months later. Those 
were days when steamers plying these waters 
were rare and automobiles unknown; when 
Miss Hillman riding a donkey was the 
‘‘pridegroom” and I in a covered native chair 
carried by coolies was the “bride.”’ 

The first Bible-woman in Chemulpo, Helen, 
with whom I did my first house to house 
visiting, began her work as a seller of thread, 
needles and dyes. Her first convert was 
Elizabeth, who still lives here in the city. 

Thirty-two years ago there was but one 
meeting place in Chemulpo and that was a small 
but well-built brick chapel on the Mission 
Compound. On Sunday mornings two services 
were held, one each for the women and men, 
and in the afternoon two sessions of the Sunday 
School were conducted. On Christmas morn- 
ing 1901, the first service was held in the new 
“Nari” church attended by more than 1000 
Christians. It was a day of great rejoicing 
among the Christians in Chemulpo. Just in 
front of our present W. F. M. S. residence was 
a small school taught by Kim Eunice. When 
the new school building was ready for occu- 
pancy Eunice was persuaded to go to “Flower 
Village” on the Yuanan Circuit. She was 
greatly used to bring about a notable change in 
that village and nearby surrounding territory. 
When the work there seemed to be finished 
she went to Kangwha where she gave many 
valuable years of service, and now she is Bible 
Woman in Miss Kostrup’s dispensary. 
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From the very beginning Dr. Jones had 
great hopes of the success of the work on 
Kangwha Island. The first person to be 
baptized was an old lady whose son had 
become a Christian in Chemulpo and from 
him she had heard the Gospel and greatly 
desired baptism. There was strong feeling 
against Christianity among the island folk, so 
Dr. Jones, dressed in Korean clothes, went 
together with the son in a sampan to Kang- 
wha, stopping on the point just back of Sosa, 
He sent his helper into the village to announce 
his coming and word was sent that if he came 
a certain Kim, a high class gentleman, and his 
clan would tear down and burn the house 
in which the baptism took place. Not wishing 
to cause commotion Dr. Jones told the son to 
bring his mother out to the boat. In the 
night, after the moon had arisen the son 
carried his mother on his back over the wide 
mud flats to the boat, where by the light 
of the moon the ritual was read and the 
woman baptized. -This tact on the part of Dr. 
Jones so pleased the Koreans that they sent 
requesting him to come into the village and 
talk to them. This visit resulted in the con- 
version of Kim and all his house. 

Through the years it has been gratifying to 
watch the growth of the work. Instead of 
three Circuits there are now twelve circuits 
stretching over twenty islands and a large 
strip of mainland. 

On the district are five schools, two 
kindergartens, fifty-eight missionary societies, 
and last year eighty-one Bible Classes were 
held. The Infant Welfare work, in connection 
with the dispensary carried on so splendidly 
by Miss Kostrup, is invaluable to our mothers 
and children. 

As we see the many changes for the better, 
the growth of the work, and particularly the 
place which women now occupy we are 
impressed to say “What hath God wrought.” 


“Unto the Least of These”’ 


ESTHER L. SHIELDS,—Severance Hospital, Seoul, Korea 


“Upon their feet 


I walk their streets 


To bring their brothers 
Back to God.”’ 


This is an unforgettable thought, and I wish that it might be ever with all nurses 
as we go‘about our daily and nightly duties. 


AAOME YEARS AGO I made out a list of 
52 readings, beginning with Genesis, 
for my nurses’ study, in order to 
have them become familiar in hand- 
ling the Old Testament, as well as the New. 
Perhaps it was not used as much as I hoped it 
would be, but maybe it can be made more 
profitable now. Since I have taken class at the 
Severance Union Medical College I do not at- 
tend the church at Koo Yong San, but on Thurs- 
day evenings one or more of the young men 
from Mrs. Ludlow’s class come te my house 
for English Bible or certain other profitable 
studies in English. Last evening Chun Hee 
Gyung brought a book in English and Japa- 
nese which has a delightful story of Benjamin 
West, the painter, including the recital of the 
fact that one of his pieces, ‘Christ Healing the 
Sick” was exhibited, and the funds secured 
from the exhibition were used to add to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia a build- 
ing which had room for thirty patients. After 
this narrative, the young Korean student read 
a biographical sketch of that wonderful doctor 
and teacher, Dr. John Delamater, who was 
born at Chatham, N. Y. in 1787, and lived to 
be almost 82 years old. Some of his patients 
went to him after he could no longer go to 


them. 

Some weeks ago a young man came to Dr. 
McLaren saying that his sister, who had been 
at our Hospital for treatment, had gone out, 
and asked for the Bible-woman to go fo her, 
to read and sing and pray with her. She 


had taken along a New Testament and hymn 
book, and found the reading of them comfort- 
ing, but seemed to be dying, and wished to 
see the Bible woman. As she was not avail- 
able just then, the pastor, Mr. Lee, and I went 
to the home where we saw the sick woman 
and her mother. The daughter did not speak, 
but seemed to be quite conscious, and a touch- 
ing little service was held. Some days later 
we heard that she had died, and still later the 
brother came to express his thanks for all that 
had been done for his sister. As the perma- 
nent home of these people is not in the city, 
we cannot tell what their further interest has 
been, but both mother and brother seemed to 
be thinking deeply, and sincere trust in the 
Saviours was surely evidenced by the young 
woman during her last weeks of life. 

A sick man, aged 35 years, was admitted to 
Dr. McLaren’s department in August, and the 
doctor hoped that he could be taught to know 
and trust in the Lord while here, for there 
was no possibility of his physical recovery. 
Mr. Lee found out that the sick man had been 
a farm laborer in the country. His father, his 
grandfather, and he, were the only sons in 
their family, and this man had no children. 
He liad been married, but his wife left him five 
years ago. His mother lived with him when 
they came to Chemulpo, where he was a 
porter. The mother now lives with a niece in 
Seoul, while her son is in the hospital. He is 
not able to read, but Pastor Lee says that 
when the patient heard, he realized his need - 
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of faith in Christ, and is assured that 
there is a Saviour in whom he trusts. Miss 
Lawrence says that Miss Black had satis- 
factory conversations with him, too. So, 
although his body was so weak and diseased, 
he exhibited much peace of mind. We hope 
that his mother may also learn to trust. 

It has been a pleasure to me to have one of 

the internes, Dr. Y. K. Lee, come to me when 
we both can arrange a convenient period, to 
study English. He hopes that he may go to 
Peking for further study and experience. 
_ Dr. Found recently received a gift of money 
from an aged lady in Canada, which he hand- 
ed over to me to use for those patients who 
need to be admitted when there are no free 
beds. The gift has already been of great use. 
Ten yen was used for a surgical case admitted 
on February 2nd by Dr. M. U. Koh. Two 
medical cases of Dr. Found’s were sent in for 
observation and treatment on February 12th, 
for another ten yen. A case of peritonitis 
was urgent, and Dr. L. 8. Lee put that 
patient in a pay bed until a free one could 
be secured, five yen more. An exophthalmic 
goitre case of Dr. Found’s, later transferred to 
the Surgical department, was admitted by 
grace of the gift, with some one to watch the 
patient specially for several nights after the 
operation. 

The balance of the generous gift has been 
set aside to help buy an artificial foot fora 
young woman whose leg was amputated 
below the knee. This young woman had suf- 
fered some hard experiences and life looked 
almost hopeless for her if she had to be sent 
out on the streets either with diseased bones 
or with only crutches. She is a very worth- 
while person, and I have been realizing that 
by the cooperation of many in helping her, she 
is going to have her chance. 

The gift from Canada also gave to an old 
Korean patient with pneumonia the comfort of 
a bed and care during the last days of her 
life. 

One day, while Dr. Henry Kim was a patient 
here, I had a very pleasant surprise. ‘In go- 
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ing into his room to call on him, Mrs. Koh and 
a friend of hers were before me. The 
stranger recognized me, and asked if I did not 
remember her. She was Cho Kananie, of the 
Girl’s School at Yun Mot Kol, many years 
ago. So memories of her school-days were 
called. She and Mrs. Koh came to my home 
for a little while in the afternoon and, among 
other things, we were looking at patchwork 
for a quilt. Before my guests went away, I 
asked if they liked, would they each choose 
one of the “flowers” as a little souvenir of the 
day. They did so, and Cho Kananie said she 
would put hers on a pillow, and have the 
pillow placed under her head when she was 
finally laid to rest. It was quite pathetic,— 
how much she enjoyed meeting me again. I 
used to live at the teacher’s house at Yun 
Mot Kol, and helped in various ways, so that I 
saw much of the school girls at that early 
day. 

Pastor Lee conducts a 3 p. m. service on 
Sundays at the Hospital and we have been 
meeting in the sun room of the Men’s Depart- 
ment usually. In warmer weather, in the 
Dental lecture room. There are often very 
few patients able to be out of bed, but some- 
times there are 20 or more. I help gather 
them together, and play the organ to help 
with the singing. 

Since last September, at the request of Dr. 
M. U. Koh, I have met with a few of the 
medical students at 10 o’clock on Sunday 
mornings to study the English Bible. The 
class is small in numbers but there is real 
interest, and I have been trying to help them 
become familiar with portions of the Old 
Testament. 

About ten days ago a weary woman, also 
very pale, was in the free dispensary. Dr, 
Hirst admitted her, and she was sent to a 
warm, sunshiny room, and given good food. 
She lives some distance away, two children 
have been sent to other homes to be cared 
for, and the small boy is with his father, 
They have been poverty stricken. She is a 
Christian. As I went into the room this after- 
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noon (Monday), she was sitting up to eat her 
supper. I learned that her baby girl had been 
born early this morning. The Korean nurse 
advised the mother to lie down, which she did 
but asked that a telephone message be sent to 
a relative. The’pafient looks so much better 
than when she came in. She had a heart 
complication, too. The baby isin a cozy bed 
in the recently arranged room for the new 
babies. 

Let us go on to the free ward. You all 
know ‘“Po-bai-aminy” who has been in so 
many of the missionary households, and is 
now in the care of the Ludlows. A couple of 
weeks ago she was sent to ihe Hospital, acute- 
ly ill, but is now much better. I understand 
that it is forty vears since she became a 
Christian. (She is now 72.) Mrs. Avison 
thinks it was under the preaching of Rev. S. 
F. Moore that she was first taught. In this 
ward there are two pitiful looking patients— 
“voung-old’”’—one with an inoperable sar- 
coma, who looks very peaceful as she occupies 
one of the bed in the sun-room; the other, a 
tiny person who has had too much misery in 
her young life, and has a worn, sad expres- 
sion, though she is very responsive to kind- 
ness and teaching. Both are under the care 
of Ir. Hirst and Dr. Kim. The second patient 
in the sun-room is a young woman nineteen 
years of age, now stronger, and well-develop- 
ed. She had bone disease, which necessitated 
the amputation of one finger and her right leg 
below the knee. She could not be willing to 
consent to the amputation of the foot unless 
sho knew that some way could be found to 
secure her an artificial one. She belonged to 
a country place, but had been in Seoul for 
a while, and learned to read at night school. 
She was married to a man who already had a 
wife, and the man and his mother were cruel 
to her and sent her away. Ido not think she 
wished to stay after she realized the situation. 
We do not know just how her future will be 
taken care of, but she is willing and diligent. 
She was busy at some knitting when we dis- 
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covered that she was using her injured hand 
constantly. 

One of the little girls had been sent, several 
months ago, to a Japanese house to work for 
her food and clothes. The mother was really 
too sick to do without her, and of course the 
young girl was in great moral danger. So 
we sent word that the little girl should be 
brought home to take care of her mother. In 
fact, it was one day that the sick woman her- 
self came to the dispensary that Mr. Lee Wan 
Mo, the doctor, and I all emphasized the im- 
portance of the child.going home for her mo- 
ther’s sake. The child calls me ‘“Halminy,” 
(grandmother). 

A case of peritonitis was admitted today, a 
man 34 years old, who should have been 
brought in at least three days ago. The gift 
of the Canadian lady insured him the few 
early days in 4th class, and perhaps he can 
be transferred into “Free” after awhile. Dr, 
Y. S. Lee said it was an urgent case. 

Some days ago a bent little man, not very 
old, came from a distance, a stick in his hand 
and not very warmly dressed, almost blind. 
He was carefully examined, and the disease 
found to be incurable. One yen and fifty- 
nine sen will pay his fare to Chulwon, from 
where he can go on back to the place he 
wishes to go, and Pastor Lee advises that we 
do that for him. Mr. Lee hoped to give him 
some helpful message about spiritual sight, 
since he could not hope to recover earthly 
vision. 

One of my young friends at home gave me 
a doll to bring along for some Korean child. 
In some way, the dollie’s arm was broken, so 
one day I took it to Dr. Ludlow! ......... and 
the young man who does dressings in that 
department mended it beautifully. We found 
that he had two little girls who would enjoy 
the dollis, so she has been adopted by them. 

Each day brings us many opportunities,— 
may we meet them in the spirit of considera- 
tion and service, and be given strength to be 
and do what is needed. 


What is Interesting the Korean Church? 


Extracts from 


“The Christian Messenger’ 


Translated by Bruce F. HUNT 


The articles in the January First number of the 
Christian Messenger are characteristic of what ap- 
pears each week, many of them are continued in the 
following numbers, so in order to give an idea of the 
range of interests which the paper presents it was felt 
profitable to give the following table of contents for 
the January 1st number. 

Editorial—“Meeting the New Year in Strange Times.” 

List of outstanding articles printed in the magazine 
in the past year, 

Article—“A Historic Summary of Christian Thought,” 
In Ku Yun. 

Sermon—‘‘That they may be perfect in one,’’ Rev. 
Suk Yung Chang, pastor of the C. C. C. Union Church. 

News from the Churches. 

Article—‘*What is demanded of Christian morality 
in the present day,’’ Dr. Yung Oui Kim, Ph. D. 

Poem—‘‘Another Departure Day,’’ In Hui Pang of 
Chung An, 8S. Choongchung. 

_ Article—‘‘A Short Essay on Doctrine,”’ Pil Kun 
Chai, Prof. in U. C. C. 

Article—‘‘The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Chosen 
Mission,’’ J. G. Holdcroft. 

Article --‘‘Feeding the Church,’’ Rev. Ha Yung Yun, 
pastor of largest Presbyterian Church in Korea, 
located at Sin Wiju. 

Page of contributed articles on ‘‘Problems facing 
the Korean Church in 1934,’’ this feature is continued 
and the translator wishes to give at least the subjects 
of these contributions as they appear. 

Sung Bai Kim of the Sin Chang Church says the 
greatest problem before the Church is that of ‘‘Faith.’’ 
He says we need to accept the doctrine and truths of 
the Church, and yet a mere acceptance may result in 
a dead faith. He says we need a living faith. In the 
Korean Church there are ascetic mystics at one end 
and materialists at the other end with a kind of An- 
tinomianism in the center who believe in ‘‘freedom 
under grace.’’ He recommends our continuing in the 
faith delivered to the saints, taking heed not to be led 
into one extreme or the other. 

Article—‘‘Drama for Children’? by Wan Dong Kim 
of the Sin Hung School, Chungju. 

Item—The girls of Ehwa College not only celebrated 
Christmas for themselves and their friends in the city 
but under the leadership of Pastor In Yung Kim, 
made a tour of the hovels of the poor who live on the 
city. These hovels are often mere holes dug in the 
ground and roofed over with scraps of tin, boards or 


straw. The girls distributed food and clothing to the 
most needy. 

Article—“The Korean Church as seen in Numbers,’’ 
Taik Ho Kim, 

Article—‘‘Social Life of the Present Day Church 
Member,”’ Chi Jin Han, Ph. D, 

Article—“‘Better Health Movement and the Church’s 
Calling,’’ Dr. Yong Sul Lee of Severance Union Medi- 
cal College, 

Sermon—‘‘The New Man’’ by Rev. Yung Taik Chun 

Features—‘‘Dog Stories’ (this is the dog year ac- 

cording to Korean custom.) 


“The Family Corner’’—‘“‘Training of the Will’’ 

The Home Department Sunday School. _ 

Devotional Readings ‘‘Food for each Day.”’ 

W. C. T. U. Column ‘‘The Call of the New Year’’ 
—Mrs. Chaffin. ‘‘A Word for the New Year’’ 
—Miss Hyo Duck Lee. 


Poem—‘‘The New Year.’’ 

Report on Special Meeting of the Soonchun Presby- 
tery. 

Article—The Christian Literature Society Sunday. 

Article—‘‘The Love of Christ which Crosses Bound- 
aries,’? A Chinese student of the Golden Mt. 
Theological Seminary of Nanking sent ¥ 5.00 to the 
offices of the Christian Messenger at Christmas time 
asking that it be spent for the suffering poor. 


My. and Mrs. Kyo Chul Kim of the Pa Chun church 
in North Keung Sang province recently made a dona- 
tion to their church of 1200 tsubo of land (about 1 acre) 
in addition to a bell and 190 tsubo of land which they 
had previously donated. 


Manchuria with its 30,000,000 population, 2,000,000 ~ 
of which are Korean, affords a great field of expansion 
for the Korean Church. At present the Methodist 
Church has established an independent Manchurian 
Conference and is doing work in part of the North and 
Central sections. The Presbyterians are responsible 
for large sections. in North, South and East Manchu- 
ria. There are two Presbyterian Stations among 
Koreans in Manchuria, one in Lungchungtsun and one 
in Sinpin. The Methodist missionaries are located in 
Harbin. Six Korean men and two women are working 
as home missionaries under the Presbyterian Church 
in Manchuria, being supported by various organiza- 
tions and Presbyteries in Korea, 
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Korean Proverbs 


COLLECTED BY HONG Nou LEE 


1. Though the hard-shell crab be small, 

he carries a stone. 
ae 1S 424 Seale. 

2. There are no thoughts which will not 

occur to one if he fast for three days. 
MEZA HY YAH Yeh. 

3. We know the depth of water after we 
wade it; we know a man’s disposition after 
we associate with him. 

ZtA4 Br TwNS tn AGS AA 
Yor ES. 

4, The food which you eat in great haste 
will not go down your throat. 

ae] Ys Yo] Soy ary. 

5. Be attentive even to the words of a 
small child. 

qdope] Ze AA SEA. 

6. Go, after you ask the way, though you 

are well acqainted with the road. 
Ss Je FAA +H. 
7. A small thread-like snake can muddy 
the water of the whole sea. 
AW] Ayr SS Za. 
8. Beneath the lamp it is always dark. 
SANA HE. 
9. The needle thief will become a cow 
thief. 
USsedo AzAsl4. 
10. We often cut our feet with the familiar 
axe. 
oe S74 FS BAe. 
11. If we bite all ten fingers, there is no 
finger which will not pain. 
AL£FYS Hy APAS CHESAYY4. 
12. The foolish man always speaks too 
much. 
yey Ae ASO] Bela. 

18. The moon walks without feet and the 

wind picks the leaves without hands. 
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Be YAY) la wyRBGe e944] YAP 
t)|SAb 4. 3 
14. Though the mosquito be as he is, if: 
many gather together, they make a peal of 
thunder. 
27Y= 218 SYS JEM. 

15. Eat the pheasant and eat the egg of 
the pheasant, too. 

4D syed. 

16. Even some sight-seeing at the Diamond 
Mountains is better after we eat our dinner. 

at T8=e YAS Wel te. 

17. Three pennies which belong to me are 
much better than four hundred dollars belong- 
ing to the other man. 

USA (AAD oo) GEAZIS AMS 
CARY a) BE. 

18. At the place where you sowed the 

beans, will you grow peas or beans ? 
BS MUA S47] shel yh. 

19. The relief of the poor is very difficult 
even for the government. 

AY FAS 4S YH. 

20. Like the festival of ancestors in the 
house of a poor man. 

AW WB AMARL SP 2a. 

21. It was very fortunate that the very day 
when he went was market day. 

WE Se] Be. 

22. The more we sieve the flour, the 
cleaner it becomes, and the more we talk, the 
rougher the talking becomes. 

ASE ASCE DAD Yt €+5 A 
3] 24 ANF. 

23. It sometimes happens that just when 

the crow flies away, the pear falls down. 
EUR A] EAE AR MY “FELT ZI. 

24. It is mean to stick to the liver, and 
then stick to the heart also. 

Ay SD AS RET. 


Homeless 


CHOON TAI KEI 


4 Dee WHACK! The sheaves thud- 


4 ded down on the logs; rice pattered 
bs like hail and was soon piled moun- 
eo tain high on the little threshing field. 
From the straw fire at which the tenant 
farmers were warming their hands wisps of 
smoke curled slowly into the sky. 

They knew by the sun when it was noon, 
and beside the sweet smelling heaps of straw 
they spiritlessly ate their yellow millet mixed 
with roots and the waste ends of turnips. The 
hair from their dirty topknots blew back in 
the wind above tattered clothes which made 
them look like the scarecrows still in the 
surrounding fields. Some who could not 
bring lunch were smoking by the fire. 

A man with a pale blackened face began 
to complain against their selfish land-owners. 
“This year they ask tenant-tax even from the 
small vegetable fields !” 

“In former years we didn’t pay anything 
on such a piece of land.” A hard weather- 
beaten face twitched. “Did we ?” 

“They take notice of any patch of ground 
on which rent can be due.” A middle aged 
man spat on the ground. 

“Though I finished harvest yesterday,’ a 
low-spirited old voice said, ‘‘when I paid 
eight per cent tenant tax and the debt there 
was nothing left.’’ 

“The poorer our property, the more we are 
pressed.” Hyun Sobang, the owner of the 
day’s threshing field, a middle aged man with 
dark melancholy eyes sighed. “Last year I 
sold the cow for the debt and this year 
perhaps it will be the little hut.” 

An old man bowed his head. 
way out except to die.” 

The dull November sun was shining dimly 
through the dark dismal clouds. The solitary 
ox chewed leisurely on the footpath between 
the rice fields, his large eyes grown old in 
wearying toil. The men rose slowly and 


“There is no 


began to measure the rice, the old man 
skilfully chanting out and soon filling fifty 
straw bags. Hyun’s little Oondori who was 
helping jumped for joy. 

Father, can I have rice lunch as other 
children do ?” 

“Yes, ‘this year. 
there are.” 

“One, two, three 
are fifty !” 

Just then along came a man in a comfortable 
long jacket and white hood. Hyun trembled 
when he saw him. His voice was sharp. 
‘‘How many bags this year ?” 

“Fifty, sir. 

“Fifty! Is that all ?’? with an angry growl. 
“Tt is less than last year.’ Hyun was silent. 

“Anyway, you must bring all of them.” 
He wrote down fifty in his notebook. 

“Sir!”’ poor Hyun entreated. “Have pity 
on me only this year. If I bring all I shall 
starve to death !” 

“What a bronze face you have!” he snorted. 
“The master says that even though you bring 
all of them, you can’t pay off last year’s debt, 
and he will not rent the field to you next 
year.”’ He was nervously firm. 

The servant went away. Hyun could not 
speak and Oondori cried. The others glanced 
pityingly at Hyun, to whom only his two 
empty hands were left. 

As the sun declined those who had eaten no 
lunch tightened their belts and panted as they 
loaded the ricebags into the five carts. When 
they had finished the day was already depart- 
ed and the orange sky of evening dying away. 

The hungry benumbed men with their jigis 
trudged in the darkness through the mountain 
pass toward home. The sharp wind was 
swelling in the forest on both sides of the 
the path. Sleet began to fall. The searching 
winds pierced their thin, single-ply clothes 
and even their dark pale eyeballs seemed to 


Count how many bags 
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a5 aes fifty. Father, there 


ees a, a le Yee ed 


ee ee 


HOMELESS 


congeal. They could scarcely be distinguished 
from the rocks. Oondori cried, his teardrops 
froze on his cheeks, and he felt colder than 
before. 

Lights flickered here and there in the 
distance, but there were no lights in the West 
Village. Many there existed without any 
lights. And there Hyun parted from the 
others to go through a gateless mud wall 
toward a low hut of corn stalks roughly built 
at the back of the yard. 

He flung open the little torn cae paper 
door and entered. His wife, a short, stunted 
figure with lean face and wild sunburnt hair, 
was watching the wick in the castor oil bowl 
and repatching a ragged sock. The walls 
were sooty and the mud floor showed through 
the patched and tern mat on which Hyun 
threw himself heavily. The cold air from him 
struck upon his wife’s face. 

“Father is here !” little Poodoo exclaimed. 

Hyun dropped his shoulders. “Give me 
supper.” 

His wife imagined that something had 
happened and hurried to bring in from the 
kitchen the unpolished brass bowl with its 
porridge of wild roots. Hyun ate in painful 
silence. A tacked paper on the patched 
and repatched door was rustling in the bitter 
wind. Oondori complained, ‘I do not want 
porridge any more. I want rice.’’ 

‘Silly!’ growled Hyun. “How could we 
eat rice ?”’ 

His wife did not know with whom to side 
but ventured, ‘‘How many bags did we get 
today, husband ?”’ 


_ “How many? he muttered wearily. ‘‘Not 
one! Not one!” 
“What !’ She gazed at him astonished, 


Oondori did not eat and was sobbing in the 
corner. “The selfish landowner took all of 
it?’ There seemed no heat in his little body 
and his face was yellow. The ruin of the 
farm villages had given the life of a withered 
leaf to the youths and maidens. 

Great bean-like teardrops rolled down the 
mother’s cheeks, The baby on her back 
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cried like a cat. ‘‘Can’t you stop that child’s 
crying?” Hyun shouted. Though she tried 
to feed it, her breasts had dried up through 
hunger, and the baby was always crying. 

“What shall we do then? Today I went to 
the hill and tried to gather some wild roots, 
but the leaves are all fallen and I could hardly 
tell which to take.” 

“Did you?” Hyun had often beaten his 
wife after the day’s trouble, but when he 
heard these sincere words he felt pity. 
“Don’t go any more. It is a long distance.’’ 
His voice shook. 

“But we have no food for next week.” 

They had really lived on herbs for the past 
few years. Though they gathered some 
crops the landowner took them all and they 
hardly tasted rice. If there had not been wild 
roots they would have died of hunger. 

Before the blue-clad laborers came from 
China, peasants could get some money for 
their vegetables. Now most of the people in 
town welcomed the blue man so even though 


‘they spent the whole day bringing a basket to 


market it was difficult to get a single coin, 
and in the evening they often brought back 
their withered cucumbers, green onions, and 
cabbage. 

There was silence for a while. Then Hyun 
said with a deep sigh, “Next year we shall 
have no field to work I heard today.” 

“Oh, how dreadful!’”’ The heavens had 
fallen, but she suggested hopefully, “It would 
be well to ask mercy again.” 

“He is sure to refuse.” 

“But do go right away and ask once more.” 

The Pak family possessed half of the place. 
North of the village their curved tile roof rose 
like a palace. When Hyun arrived at the 
gate he felt the roof looking down at him 
solemnly. He couldn’t enter directly but 
fidgeted a little while. The fierce dogs loom- 
ed like horses and barked sharply at him. 
His meager body was shivering with the cold. 

Finally there came a footfall and an old 
servant opened the gate. ‘Who are you?” 

‘“‘A tenant, and I want to see the master.” 
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The servant went in. The large building 
still gazed at Hyun. After a while a yang- 
ban cough sounded. A man as fat as a for- 
eign pig came out slowly. “Why did you 
come? I shall not be troubled with you any 
more.” His voice was as cold as steel. 

“Sir! Please give me a few bags this time. 
Then gradually I shall pay all your debt.” 

“What! Are you still begging?” shrilly. 
“Your daughter Poodoo is six years old; if 
you sell her you can pay my debt and not 
starve this winter.” He turned away. “I am 
busy and it is useless to talk any more.” 

Inside the women were talking merrily 
preparing for Pak’s birthday and the num- 
berless rooms were all brightly lit. 

Hyun raged inwardly. Even his little shad- 
ow was pitiable as he went back in the dark- 
ness. Wolves cried dolefully in the deep 
valley. The loud braw! of the river beat a- 
gainst the cold grey sky. 

He remembered when these fields were his 
own, before the new mode of life with ma- 
chinery came in and household industries 
were neglected. People bought everything at 
the store. Taxes increased as the years went 
by. He spent a lot of money for his parents’ 
funerals and his four girls’ weddings ; at such 
times the village did not bother to cook food 
at home but kept eating at his house. Finally 
he borrowed from a local agricultural bank. 
As the interest increased his fields began to 
go. At last he had sold all of his lands to the 
Pak family and become only a tenant. As 
he tilled the field once his own through the 
season it made him weep inwardly. 

Next morning at breakfast Oondori said, 
“Father, the teacher said that I must pay my 
tuition today.” 

Hyun only sighed. 

His mother said miserably, ‘‘Millet and roots 
are all gone; how can we pay tuition?” 

“O mother, is this my last millet too?” 
could not ‘swallow it. 
my mouth forever.” 

Oondori had reached third year in primary 
school. Though he was a bright boy, the 


He 
“T want to keep it in 


children despised him for bringing only millet 
lunch so he had ceased taking it. And they 
used to throw his straw sandals away out of 
the shoe-box, so he had put them underneath 
it. His mother had helped with tuition and 
fees by selling herbs, but lately anything she 
earned was sorely needed to provide food. 
At noon he walked sadly home, expelled from 
school. 

That afternoon Poodoo ran in. ‘Mother, 
Soai says that the twelfth of this month is her 
sister’s wedding, so they will pound rice for 
bread and fry cakes ; and if I come there she 
will give me some.” 

“Did she?” Her mother thought of Poo- 
doo’s rags and smiled sadly. “She is kind, 
but children should not go where there isa 
wedding.” 

“O mother, I want to go so much! 
go just this once.” 

“You can’t go.” But Poodoo could not see 
the painful tears in her eyes. 

She asked every day when she got up, 
“Mother, is it the twelfth? How many nights 
must I sleep before the twelfth?” 

‘She hadimportuned her mother to let her go 
until yesterday. Then there had been a wo- 
man’s cry from the cottage. The old women 
hurried in. When they opened the smoked 
door, Poodoo’s mother was holding a grimy 
linen bundle in her arms. ‘Poodoo is dead !” 
she choked. It seemed as if her heart would 
break. “This morning she ran away to the 
wedding with her playmates, and kind Aoai 
gave her much to eat. Poodoo ate twelve 
pieces of heavy sticky bread, and......... 2 

“Ah! Her weary body was unable to bear 
the sudden rich food.” 

“T remember my grandmother often telling 
how once her neighbor’s child died in the 
same way.” 

The neighbors tried to comfort her, but 
they were weeping too. The young women 
who were drawing water at the well put their 
jars on the ground and gathered there, too. 

“This morning the crow cawed so noisily 
that I expected some such event.’”’ Nosai’s 


Let me 
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mother had called her baby “Little Ass” to 
protect her from evil spirits. 

“I too. Last month, before Wun Sobang 
starved, the crow cried.” 

Nosai’s mother sighed. ‘How poor we are! 
We die if we eat, and we die if we don’t eat.” 

After Poodoo’s greedy meal she fell asleep 


and at last could not get up. When they 


brought her to her mother she had already 
expired. 

As he came near home from the wood cut- 
ting Hyun felt as if he might hear some 
death cries. Then he saw several neighbor 
women near his door wiping their eyes. He 
ranup. ‘‘Whatisit? What is it?” 

Inside they wept side by side. It seemed 
even the sky would rend over such a mourn- 
ful death. The neighbors went away talking 
low and lamenting. 

Early the next morning men took the little 
body from the wailing mother, wrapped it in 
straw matting, and buried it above Hyun’s 
hut. A small red mound rose piteously there 
on the hill. 

After the rain there came Indian summer 
before the intense cold set in. The sun shin- 
ing obliquely through the grey clouds lighted 
up the landscape. An empty magpie’s nest 


was left alone on bare branches. Sharp 
winds gathered the brown leaves into a whirl- 
ing flurry and sent them rattling over the 
fields. 

By the stream women boiled their rags with 
straw ashes and pounded them. It was diffi- 
eult to distinguish which were washed and 
which were not washed. The babies on their 
backs were crying with cold and hunger. 

On the hillside village boys gathered fallen 
leaves, singing a melancholy folk-song. The 
dark mournful tone sounded a pathetic appeal 
to heaven, it sounded a pathetic appeal to 
earth ; it sounded the pathetic appeal with no 
place to which to appeal. 

_ Though they worked hard through the year, 
even in the autumn tenants were unable to 
nibble a grain of rice. Watching their old 
parents as emaciated as the stark trees, and 
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holding their children as pale as beansprouts 
they faced the dreadful winter. Demands for 
payment of debts came as frequently as the 
falling leaves. They were tied down by 
poverty, without power, stricken, helpless, 
tied, tied by the great chain of hunger. Many 
fled at night. At the poorest end of the vil- 
lage there were big holes here and there in 
the mud walls of deserted kitchens and the 
earthen chimneys were half tumbled down. 

One late afternoon Mr. Im, who had dun- 
ned so often, demanded gruffy, “In three days 
you must pay or your hut will be confiscated.’’ 

“Sir, mercy upon us! We intended to pay 
after harvest, but we couldn’t keep a single 
bag.’”’ Her two lips trembled. 

“It?s not my business whether yon have 
rice or not. I only want my money.” ‘There 
was no touch of sympathy in his face. 

Her heart was so heavy that she could 
scarcely draw breath. “It’s best for us to die.” 

“Don’t complain, woman. I am just. I do 
not ask an unreasonable thing.” He broke 
into chilly laughter and went away. 

Hyun’s wife began to weep softly, her yel- 
low face scarcely disturbed. After a while. 
there was the sound of the door closing, and 
Hyun came in. “Husband, what shall we do? 
Mr. Im says that we have to pay in three days.”’ 

Hyun’s deer-like eyes gazed at the mud 
wall. Then he heaved a deep sigh. “It is 
useless to cry. Don’t.” He cursed. “Since 
they are pressing us, let them take even our 
lives!” He could make nothing of it. The 
more he thought the more perplexed he was. 

Tbree years ago he had borrowed five yen 
from Mr. Im in order to buy the millet, and 
during the interval high interest had been 
added, so that it had become fifteen yen, and 
now his little hut was gone. 

Hours, days which froze their hearts passed. 
One afternoon the sound of a strange foot was 
at the door. Hyun’s heart leaped in fear. An 
officer and Mr. Im stood there like messengers 
from hell. “Is the money ready?” He asked 
sharply. 

“Not yet but, sir, if you will excuse me this 
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time, I will pay for certain next year.’’ 
“You always say next year.” He gave 
a bitter half laugh. ‘‘Poverty will follow 
you next year too.” They put the seal on 
everything that was likely to bring money, 
and seized the poor cottage. The officer 
glanced pityingly at Hyun. They went away 
saying, “Beware of touching anything on 
which the seal is put.” Seeing his mother 
weeping, the baby lifted up his voice. The 
poor confiscated hut was full of wailing. 
_ The still evening crept silently in at the 
door. Only the hateful seals glistened in the 
gloomy air. There was for them no sky, 
no stars, no sun, no universe, nothing but 
raging hunger, oppression, and humiliation. 
‘‘We are homeless and helpless. We must 
leave here.” Hyun was apprehensive. 
‘“‘Where shall we go? I'd rather die in my 
native land,” his wife murmured. 
‘My native land does not help me. 
lost my child, my home!” 
“There will be no sunny place for us.’’ 
Endless tears were wiped from her cheeks 
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Notes and Personals 


Northern Methodist Mission, W. F. M. S. 
Returned from Furlough 


with the corner of her patched skirt. 


“We starve even if we stay,” Hyun finally 


said. ‘“‘We must flee from these debts. 


Tomorrow again they will come calling upon 


us to pay. Let us prepare to go quickly, — 


quickly!” 
the world. 


His grief stricken face was that of — 


There was nothing to take with them. — 


They made a ragged pack which Hyun carried 
continuously, 

At last the poor procession departed toward 
the north. A gust blew out the flickering light. 
All was silent between the surrounding far, 
dim peaks. 
The familiar dogs yapped in the distance. 
The wind passed through the bare stretch of 
naked hardwoods. The smothered tinkle of 


The stars glistened like teardrops. — 


water in the brook running under thin ice 


sounded like farewell weeping. The silent 
old pine gazed solemnly on their going. The 
sound of ironing the silk from the rich house 
gradually died away behind them. Falling 
snow filled in their tracks and night fell. 


Do You Know? 


1. What per cent of the Korean 


Miss J. Barlow, to Haiju. population is rural ? (page 67) | 

Southern Methodist Mission. a moar pres a ne 

_ Left on Furlough saan and the Japanese 4 

Miss Ruby Lee, Seoul. medical systems? .., (page 74) 

j ane 

Miss H. Tinsley, Seoul. 8. Who baptized the first Korean | 

Mrs. Re H. Maynor, Seoul. on Kangwha Island ? ae (page 78) 

Northern Presbyterian Mission. 4. About the woman who was bap- 44 

Retired from Service . . 2 

J. W. Hirst, M. D. and Mrs. Hirst, Seoul. ted 2 (page Ff 

Moise tier? ie 4 5. Who has been called “the Spirit ; 

ristian Literature Society. sLo199 9 at 

Returned from U. 8. A. of Severance Hospital’ ? (page 79) ; 

Rev. and Mrs. N. C. Whittemore, Seoul. 6. How many Koreans there are in : 

M i . eee Pe f 

B. & F. Bible Society. eS (page 82) : 
Mrs. Thomas Hobbs underwent an operation in 7 The hard lot of the Korean 7 
March and her condition still remains serious. | tenant farmer ? se (page 87) — 


Seoul Foreign School. 
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WONSAN BEACH, furnished, screened, 8 roomed, 
brick cottage for rent, for the month of “a 


Miss Olive Fletcher is seriously ill with took fever 
but at the time of going to press she i is react 
as showing much improvement, | Apply: L. C, Brand, M. D., Kwangju. 
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